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INTRODUCTION 


The  documentB  which  are  printed  in  this  pamphlet 
describe  the  operations  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France  from  August  28  to  September  28. 
Nob.  I  and  II  are  the  official  dispatches  of  Field-Marshal 
Sir  John  French.  Appendices  A  and  B  are  also  official. 
They  were  written  by  an  officer  attached  to  the  General 
Head-quarters'  Staff  and  were  published  by  the  Press 
Biu^au ;  they  relate  to  operations  on  the  Aisne  from 
the  10th  to  the  17th  of  September  inclusive.  They  are 
interim  reports,  often  studiously  vague  as  to  details; 
but  they  give  an  admirable  picture  of  the  terrain  and 
of  the  general  features  of  the  British  operations.  The 
second  of  them  contains  some  remarkable  extracts  (p.  52) 
from  the  letter  of  a  German  soldier  describing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  German  Xth  Army  Corps  from  the  5th  to 
the  9th  of  September  inclusive. 

From  August  27  to  September  3  inclusive  the  British 
Force  continued  to  take  part  in  the  general  retrograde 
movement  which  had  been  ordered  by  General  Joffre. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  on  the  British  rear  was 
less  dangerous  than  it  had  been  on  the  retreat  from 
Mens  to  La  Gateau.  Sir  John  French  makes  it  clear 
that,  when  once  General  Joffre  had  ascertained  the 
scale  and  object  of  the  German  flanking  movement, 
from  which  the  British  troops  had  suffered  so  severely, 
the  left  of  the  Allies'  line  was  promptly  extended  and 
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consolidated.    Two  French  armies,  the  7th  and  the  6th 
were  brought  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens  and 
of  Roye,  where  they  covered  the  British  left.    On  the 
28th  the  British  Force  had  reached  the  line  of  the  Oise 
and   covered   the   line   La   Ffere-Chaunv-Novon.    The 
Germans  were  advancing  upon  the  centre  of*  this  posi- 
tion,  by  way  of  Ham.  in  great  strength.    The  pressure 
was  relieved  by  a  counter-attack  of  the  5th  French 
Army,  which  held  the  line,  to  the  right  of  the  British 
Force,  from  La  F6re  to  Guise  ;  and  under  cover  of  this 
operation  Sir  John  French  retired  on  the  29th,  towards 
the  river  Aisne.  between  Oompi^gne  and  Soissons.    It 
18  clear  that  the  7th  and  6th  French  Armies  on  his  left 
were  also  retiring  fast ;  for  at  this  point  he  thought  it 
wise  to  abandon  the  line  of  communications  through 
Amiens  to  Havre,  and  to  remove  his  sea-base  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire. 

But  the  retirement  was  now  deliberate  and  confident  • 
as  the  retreating  line  of  the  Allies  was  lengthened,  more 
and  more  French  troops  were  thrust  into  the  gaps  and 
weak  points.    Both  the  British  and  the  French  fought 
rear-guard    actions   with  success;    the    British    First 
Cavalry  Brigade  distinguished  themselves  particulariy 
by  a  desperate  counter-attack  in  the  forest  of  Com- 
piegne ;    but  no  attempt  was  made  to  follow  up  such 
advantages.    On  September  3  the  British  forees  were 
south  of  the  Mame,  where  they  stretched  like  the  string 
of  a  bow  across  the  loop  which  the  river  makes  between 
Lagny  on  the  west  and  La  Ferte  on  the  east      On 
September  5,  by  the  desire  of  General  Joffre,  they  were 
still  further  to  the  south,  behind  the  line  of  the  Grand 
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Moria,  a  tributary  of  the  Marne.  The  GornmnH  were 
already  crossing  the  Marne  in  strength ;  but  from 
September  3  it  had  become  evident  that  they  were 
moving  south-east  on  Montmirail.  This  operation  left 
their  right  flank  exposed  to  attack  from  the  left  wing 
of  the  Allies ;  and  accordingly  General  Joffre  delivered 
his  counter-stroke  on  the  7th  of  »September. 

Sir  John  French  describes  only  the  operations  of  the 
British  Force  and  of  the  two  French  armies  which 
covered  its  flanks — the  Sixth  Army  on  his  left,  and  the 
Fifth  on  his  right.    These  three  rrniies  were  drawn  up 
on  the  6th  of  September  along  an  arc  of  a  circle,  extend- 
ing from  Betz  to  Meaux,  and  thence  behind  the  Grand 
Morin  River  to  Estemay.    Their  attack  was   mainly 
directed  against  the  1st  German  Army,  which  now  ex- 
tended from  the  Ourcq  to  various  points  south  of  the 
Grand  Morin,  though  the  2nd  German  Army,  further 
to  the  east,  also  came  into  action  against  the  right  of 
the  5th  French  Army.    The  object  of  the  Allies  was  to 
isolate  the  Ist  German  Army  and  thrust  it  northwards. 
The  6th  French  Army  moved  eastward  against  the  line 
of  the  Ourcq  ;  the  British  troops  and  the  5th  French 
Army  moved  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Marne.    They 
found  the  enemy  aware  of  their  intention  and  already 
on  the  retreat ;  from  the  7th  of  September  to  the  10th 
inclusive  the  three  allied  armies  were  in  hot  pursuit, 
and  continu  Uy  engaged  with  the  German  rear-guards, 
whose  positions  originally  extended  from  the  east  of 
the  Ourcq  to  various  points  south-west  of  Montmirail. 
These  engagements  took  place  in  a  region  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Marne  and  its  tributaries,  by  the  southern 
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tnbutane.  of  the  Ai«ne.  and  by  «  number  of  canal.. 
The  general  plan  of  the  German  rear-guards  was  to  hold 
the  fords  and  bridges  of  these  waterways. 

Our  Force  now  contained  three  Army  Corp.  and  was 
therefore  stronger  than  it  had  been  at  Mons.    It  crot»ed 
the  Grand  Morin,  apparently  without  serious  difficulty, 
on  the  7th  of  September ;  on  the  8th  it  forced  the 
P««age  of  the  Petit  Morin  after  severe  fighting ;  on  the 
»th  It  earned  the  Mame  between  U  Fert6  and  the  con- 
fluence  of  the  Ouroq  ;  on  the  10th  it  was  pursuing  the 
enemy  up  the  east  ban^  of  the  Ourcq  in  the  direction 
of  Soissons.    Further  to  the  east  the  5th  French  Army 
was  advancing  northwards  in  the  same  mamier.   On  the 
11th  the  British  Force  was  south  and  south-east  of 
Soissons  facing  the  Aisne.    At  this  point  the  German 
1st  and  2nd  Armies  ceased  their  retreat ;  the  1st  Army 
was  ,„  position  between  Missy  and  Villers,  to  the  north 
of  the  Aisne  ;  the  2nd  Army  was  north  of  Reims. 

The  battle  of  the  Aisne  is  clearly  described  by  Sir 
John  French.    It  opened  on  the  13th  of  September 
with  British  attacks  upon  three  points  of  the  Aisne 
between  Soissons  and  Villers.    The  3rd  Army  Corps 
under  Lieut. -General  Pulteney)  was  on  the  extreme 
left ;  It  attac?-,d  the  line  of  the  river  at  Soissons  and 
also  at  Venizel,  which  is  about  four  miles  east  of  Soissons  ; 
the  2nd  Corps  attacked  opposite  Missy,  to  the  east  of 
Venizel ;  the  Ist  Corps  advanced  on  a  line  reaching 
from  Chavonne  on  the  west  to  Bourg  on  the  east.    All 
the  three  Corps  had  established  a  footing  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Aisne  by  nightfall.    They  had  also  begun 
to  force  their  way  up  the  high  ground  on  which  the 
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(jiernians  were  entrenohetl.  The  Oermans  therefore 
withdrew  to  the  high  ridge  two  miles  north  of  the  river 
and  parallel  with  it,  along  which  runs  the  road  called 
Chemin  dea  Damea  (through  Courteoon  and  north  of 
Ostel). 

The  British  forees  spent  the  14th  of  September  in 
bridging  the  Aisne  'and  strengthening  the  positions 
already  gained.  On  the  15th  the  1st  Ck>rp8,  under  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  advanced  from  the  right  of  the  British 
position,  covering  the  line  from  Moulins  on  the  east  to 
Ostel  on  the  west.  Their  object  was  to  outflank  the 
enemy  and  drive  him  north-west ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  day  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  so  far  succeeded  that  his 
right  flank  touched  the  Chemin  des  Dames  at  a  point 
near  Courteoon.  But  the  enemy  had  now  brought  up 
their  heavy  guns  from  the  siege  of  Maubeuge ;  and,  for 
the  following  days  of  the  battle,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  could 
only  hold  the  position  which  he  had  won.  Sir  John 
French  received  information  that  the  enemy  was  making 
a  stand  in  foree  along  the  whole  line  of  high  ground 
from  the  north  of  Compi^gne  to  the  north  of  Reims. 
He  also  learned  from  General  Joffre  that  the  decisive 
attack  was  to  be  delivered  by  French  armies  on  the  left 
of  the  Allied  position.  Accordingly,  from  the  16th  to 
the  28th,  the  British  forces  made  no  attempt  to  carry 
out  extensive  attacking  movements.  They  entrenched 
themselves,  and  were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  repel- 
ling attacks  of  extraordinary  violence,  which  reached 
their  culmination  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th. 

The  advance  to  the  Aisne  and  the  battle  of  the  Aisne 
have  not  the  dramatic  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
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retreat  from  Mons  ;  in  September  the  British  forces 
were  acting  in  close  co-operation  with  French  armies, 
and  were  no  longer  threatened  by  overwhelming  odds! 
But  the  second  "eyewitness"  report  which  we  print 
below  (Appendix  B)  showt,  even  better  than  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  how  desperate  was 
the  fighting  on  the  Aisne.  The  advance  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and  his  obstinate 
defence  of  the  valuable  strategic  points  which  he  thereby 
secured,  must  rank  among  the  most  splendid  feats  of 
gallantry  and  endurance  which  have  been  witnessed  in 
the  western  theatre  of  the  war. 
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17th  September,  1914. 
My  Lord, 

In  continuation  of  my  despatch  of  September  7th, 
I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  further  progress  of 
the  operations  of  the  Forces  under  my  command 
from  August  28th. 


Retreat  to  the  Line  CompiAgne-Soissons 

On  that  evening  the  retirement  of  the  Force  was 
followed  closely  by  two  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
columns,  moving  south-east  from  St.  Quentin. 

The  retreat  in  this  part  of  the  field  was  being 
covered  by  the  Third  and  Fifth  Cavalry  Brigades. 
South  oj  he  Somme  General  Gough,  with  the 
Third  Cavalry  Brigade,  threw  back  the  Uhlans  of 
the  Guard  with  considerable  loss. 

General  Chetwode,  with  the  Fifth  Cavalry  Brigade, 
encountered  the  eastern  column  near  Cerizy,  moving 
south.  The  Brigade  attacked  and  routed  the 
column,  the  leading  German  regiment  suffering  very 
severe  casualties  and  being  almost  broken  up. 

The  7th  French  Army  Corps  was  now  in  course 
of  being  railed  up  from  the  south  to  the  east  of 
Amiens.  On  the  29th  it  nearly  completed  its 
detrainment,  and  the  French  6th  Army  got  into 
position  on  my  left,  its  right  resting  on  Roye. 

A2 
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The  6th  French  Army  was  behind  the  line  of  the 
Oise  between  La  Fdre  and  Guise. 

The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  very  vigorous  ; 
some  five  or  six  German  corps  were  on  the  Somme,' 
facing  the  5th  Army  on  the  Oise.  At  least  two 
corps  were  advancing  towards  my  front,  and  were 
crossing  the  Somme  east  and  west  of  Ham.  Three 
or  four  more  German  corps  were  opposing  the  6th 
French  Army  on  my  left. 

This  was  the  situation  at  1  o'clock  on  the  29th, 
when  I  received  a  visit  from  General  Joffre  at  my 
headquarters. 

I  strongly  represented  my  position  to  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  most  kind,  cordial, 
and  sympathetic,  as  he  has  always  been.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  directed  the  6th  French  Army  on 
the  Oise  to  move  forward  and  attack  the  Germans 
on  the  Somme,  with  a  view  to  checking  pursuit. 
He  also  told  me  of  the  formation  of  the  6th 
French  Army  on  ray  left  flank,  composed  of  the 
7th  Army  Corps,  four  Reserve  Divisions,  and 
Sordet's  Corps  of  Cavalry. 

I  finally  arranged  with  General  Joffre  to  effect 
a  further  short  retirement  towards  the  line  Com- 
piegne-Soissons,  promising  him,  however,  to  do  my 
utmost  to  keep  always  within  a  day's  march  of  him. 
In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  the  British 
Forces  retired  to  a  position  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
line  Compiegne-Soissons  on  the  29th. 

The  right  flank  of  the  German  Army  was  now 
reaching  a  point  which  appeared  seriously  to  en- 
danger my  line  of  communications   with   Havre. 
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I  had  already  evacuated  Amiens,  into  which  place 
a  Grerman  reserve  division  was  reported  to  have 
moved. 

Orders  were  given  to  change  the  base  to  St. 
Nazaire,  and  establish  axi  advance  base  at  Le  Mans. 
This  operation  was  well  carried  out  by  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Communications. 

In  spite  of  a  severe  defeat  inflicted  upon  the 
Guard  Xth  and  Guard  Reserve  Corps  of  the  German 
Army  by  the  1st  and  3rd  French  Corps  on  the  right 
of  the  5th  Army,  it  was  not  part  of  General  Joffre's 
plan  to  pursue  this  advantage  ;  and  a  general  retire- 
ment on  to  the  line  of  the  Marne  was  ordered,  to 
which  the  French  Forces  in  the  more  eastern  theatre 
were  directed  to  conform. 

A  new  Army  (the  9th)  had  been  formed  from 
three  corps  in  the  south  by  General  Joffre,  and 
moved  into  the  space  between  the  right  of  the  5th 
and  left  of  the  4th  Armies. 

Whilst  closely  adhering  to  his  strategic  conception 
to  draw  the  enemy  on  at  all  points  until  a  favourable 
situation  was  created  from  which  to  assume  the 
offensive,  General  Joffre  found  it  necessary  to 
modify  from  day  to  day  the  methods  by  which  he 
sought  to  attain  this  object,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  enemy's  plans  and  changes  in  the 
general  situation. 

In  conformity  with  the  movements  of  the  French 
Forces,  my  retirement  continued  practically  from 
day  to  day.  Although  we  were  not  severely  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  rearguard  actions  took  place  con- 
tinually. 
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Retreat  from  the  Aisne  to  the  Marne 

On  the  1st  September,  when  retiring  from  the 
thickly  wooded  country  to  the  south  of  Compiegne, 
the  First  Cavalry  Brigade  was  overtaken  by  some 
German  cavalry.  They  momentarily  lost  a  Horse 
Artillery  battery,  and  several  officers  and  men  were 
killed  and  wounded.  With  the  help,  however,  of 
some  detachments  from  the  3rd  Corps  operating 
on  their  left,  they  not  only  recovered  their  own 
guns  but  succeeded  in  capturing  twelve  of  the 
enemy's. 

Similarly,  to  the  eastward,  the  1st  Corps,  retiring 
south,  also  got  into  some  very  difficult  forest 
country,  and  a  somewhat  severe  rearguard  action 
enrui  at  Villers-Cotterets,  in  which  the  Fourth 
Gua;  ^s  Brigade  suffered  considerably. 

On  September  3rd  the  British  Forces  were  in 
position  south  of  the  Marne  between  Lagny  and 
Signy-Signets.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  requested 
by  General  Joffre  to  defend  the  passages  of  the  river 
as  long  as  possible,  and  to  blow  up  the  bridges  in 
my  front.  After  I  had  made  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions, and  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  had  been 
effected,  I  was  asked  by  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  continue  m-y  '  '^ement  to  a  point  some 
12  miles  in  rear  of  tn^  position  I  then  occupied, 
with  a  view  to  taking  up  a  second  position  behind 
the  Seine.  This  retirement  was  duly  carried  out. 
In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  thrown  bridges 
and  crossed  the  Marne  in  considerable  force,  and 
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was  threatening  the  Allies  all  along  the  line  of  the 
British  Foix*es  and  the  5th  and  9th  French  Armies. 
Consequently  several  small  outpost  actions  took 
place. 


Prepar.\tions  for  the  Counter-Advance 

On  Saturday.  September  5th,  I  met  the  French 
Commander-in-(  'hief  at  his  request,  and  he  informed 
me  of  liis  intention  to  take  the  offensive  forthwith, 
as  he  considered  conditions  were  very  favourable  to 
success. 

General  Joflfro  announced  to  me  his  intention  of 
wheeling  up  the  loft  tiank  of  the  6th  Army,  pivoting 
on  the  Marne  anci  directing  it  to  move  on  the  Ourcq  ; 
cross  and  attack  the  Hank  of  the  1st  German  Army, 
which  was  then  n\ovi»ig  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
east  of  that  river. 

He  requested  me  to  effect  a  change  of  front  to 
my  right — my  left  resting  on  the  Marne  and  my 
right  on  the  ath  Army — to  fill  the  gap  between  that 
army  and  the  t>th.  1  was  then  to  advance  against 
the  enemy  in  my  front  and  join  in  the  general  offen- 
sive movement. 

These  combined  movements  practically  com- 
menced on  Sunday.  September  6th,  at  sunrise  ;  and 
on  that  day  it  nuiy  be  said  that  a  great  battle 
opened  on  a  front  extending  from  Ermcnonville, 
which  was  just  in  front  of  the  left  flank  of  the 
6th  French  Army,  through  Lizy  on  the  Marne, 
Mauperthuis.  which  was  about  the  British  centre, 
Courtecon.  which  was  the  left  of  the  5th   French 
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Army,  to  Esternay  and  Charleville,  the  left  of  the 
9th  Army  under  General  Foch,  and  so  along  the 
front  of  the  9th,  4th,  and  3rd  French  Armies  to 
a  point  north  of  the  fortress  of  Verdun. 

This  battle,  in  so  far  as  the  6th  French  Army,  the 
British  Army,  the  5th  French  Army  and  the  9th 
French  Army  were  concerned,  may  be  said  to  have 
concluded  on  the  evening  of  September  10th,  by 
which  time  the  Grermans  had  been  driven  back  to 
the  line  Soissons-Reims,  with  a  loss  of  thousands 
of  prisoners,  many  guns,  and  enormous  masses  of 
transport. 

The  German  Right  Wing  swerves  South-East 

About  the  3rd  September  the  enemy  appears  to 
have  changed  his  plans  and  to  have  determined  to 
stop  his  advance  South  direct  upon  Paris  ;  for  on 
the  4th  September  air  reconnaissances  showed  that 
his  main  columns  were  moving  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  generally  east  of  a  line  drawn  through 
Nanteuil  and  ^   zy  on  the  Ourcq. 

On  the  5th  September  several  of  these  columns 
were  observed  to  have  crossed  the  Marne  ;  whilst 
German  troops,  which  were  observed  moving  south- 
east up  the  left  bank  of  :he  Ourcq  on  the  4th,  were 
now  reported  to  be  halted  and  facing  that  river. 
Heads  of  the  enemy's  columns  were  seen  crossing 
at  Changis,  La  Ferte,  Nogent,  Chateau  Thierry 
and  Mezy. 

Considerable  German  columns  of  all  arms  were 
seen  to  Ije  converging  on  Montmirail,  whilst  before 
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sunset  large  bivouacs  of  the  enemy  were  located  in  . 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coulommiers,  south  of  Rebais, 
La  Fert6-Gaucher  and  Lagny. 

Counter-Advance  of  the  Allied  Left 

I  should  conceive  it  to  have  been  about  noon 
on  the  6th  September,  after  the  British  Forces  had 
changed  their  front  to  the  right  and  occupied  the 
line  Jouy-Le  Chatel-Faremoutiers-Villeneuve  Le 
Comte,  and  the  advance  of  the  6th  French  Army 
north  of  the  Marne  towards  the  Ourcq  became 
apparent,  that  the  enemy  realised  the  powerful 
threat  that  was  being  made  against  the  flank  of  his 
columns  moving  south-east,  and  began  the  great 
retreat  which  opened  the  battle  above  referred  to. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  September,  therefore, 
the  fronts  and  positions  of  the  opposing  armies  were 
roughly  as  follows  : 

Allies. 

mh  French  Army.— Right  on  the  Marne  at  Meaux, 
left  towards  Betz. 

British  Forces.— On  the  line  Dagny-Coulommiers- 

Maison. 

5th    French    Army. — At    Courta9on,    right     on 

Esternay. 

Conneau's  Cavalry  Corps. — Between  the  right  of 
the  British  and  the  left  of  the  French  5th  Army. 

Germans. 
Uh  Reserve  and  2nd  Corps. — East  of  the  Ourcq 
and  facing  that  river. 
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9th  Cavalry  Division. — West  of  Crecy. 

2nd  Cavalry  Division. — North  of  Coulommiers. 

4th  Corps. — Rebais. 

Srd  and  1th  Corps. — South-west  of  Montmirail. 

All  these  troops  constituted  the  1st  German  Army, 
which  was  directed  against  the  French  6th  Army  on 
the  Ourcq,  and  the  British  Forces,  and  the  left  of 
the  5th  French  Army  south  of  the  Marne. 

The  2nd  German  Army  (IX.,  X.,  X.R.  and  Guard) 
was  moving  against  the  centre  and  right  of  the  5th 
French  Army  and  the  9th  French  Army. 

Stages  of  the  Advance,  Sept.  7-9 

On  the  7th  September  both  the  6th  and  6th 
French  Armies  were  heavily  engaged  on  our  flank. 
The  2nd  and  4th  Reserve  German  Corps  on  the 
Ourcq  vigorously  opposed  the  advance  of  the  French 
towards  that  river,  but  did  not  prevent  the  6th  Army 
from  gaining  some  headway,  the  Germans  them- 
selves sufiEering  serious  losses.  The  French  5th 
Army  threw  the  enemy  back  to  the  liue  of  the 
Petit  Morin  river  after  inflicting  severe  losses  upon 
them,  especially  about  Montceaux,  which  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  enemy  retreated  before  our  advance,  covered 
by  his  2nd  and  9th  and  Guard  Cavalry  Divisions, 
which  suffered  severely 

Our  Cavalry  acted  with  great  'igour,  especially 
General  De  Lisle's  Brigade  with  the  9th  Lancers 
and  18th  Hussars. 

On  the  8th  September  the  enemy  continued  his 
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retreat  northward,  and  our  Army  was  successfully 
engaged  during  the  day  with  strong  rearguards  of 
all  arms  on  the  Petit  Morin  River,  thereby  materially 
assisting  the  progress  of  the  French  Armies  on  our 
right  and  left,  against  whom  the  enemy  was  making 
his  greatest  efforts.  On  both  sides  the  enemy  was 
thrown  back  with  very  heavy  loss.  The  First  Army 
Corps  encountered  stubborn  resistance  at  La  Tre- 
toire  (north  of  Rebais).  The  enemy  occupied  a 
strong  position  with  infantry  and  guns  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Petit  Morin  River  ;  they  were 
dislodged  with  considerable  loss.  Several  machine 
guns  and  many  prisoners  were  captured,  and  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  German  dead  were  left  on  the 
ground. 

The  forcing  of  the  Petit  Morin  at  this  point  was 
much  assisted  by  the  Cavalry  and  the  1st  Division, 
which  crossed  higher  up  the  stream. 

Later  in  the  day  a  counter-attack  by  the  enemy 
was  well  repulsed  by  the  First  Army  Corps,  a  great 
many  prisoners  and  some  guns  again  falling  into 
our  hands. 

On  this  day  (8th  September)  the  Second  Army 
Corps  encountered  considerable  opposition,  but 
drove  back  the  enemy  at  all  points  with  great  loss, 
making  considerable  captures. 

The  Third  Army  Corps  also  drove  back  consider- 
able bodies  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  made  some 
captures. 

On  the  9th  September  the  First  and  Second  Army 
Corps  forced  the  passage  of  the  Marne  and  advanced 
some  miles  to  the  north  of  it.     The  Third  Corps 
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encountered  considerable  opposition,  as  the  bridge 
at  La  Fert^  was  destroyed  and  the  enemy  held  the 
town  on  the  opposite  bank  in  some  strength,  and 
thence  persistently  obstructed  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  ;  so  the  passage  was  not  effected  until  after 
nightfall. 

During  the  day's  pursuit  the  enemy  suffered 
heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  some  hundreds 
of  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands,  and  a  battery  of  eight 
machine  guns  was  captured  by  the  2nd  Division. 

On  this  day  the  6th  French  Army  was  heavily 
engaged  west  of  the  River  Ourcq.  The  enemy  had 
largely  increased  his  force  opposing  them  ;  and  very 
heavy  fighting  ensued,  in  which  the  French  were 
successful  throughout. 

The  left  of  the  6th  French  Army  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chateau  Thierry  after  the  most 
severe  fighting,  having  driven  the  enemy  completely 
north  of  the  river  with  great  loss. 


Thb  British  on  the  Ourcq,  Sept.  10 

The  fighting  of  this  Army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montmirail  was  very  severe. 

The  advance  was  resumed  at  daybreak  on  the 
10th  up  to  the  line  of  the  Ourcq,  opposed  by  strong 
rearguards  of  all  arms.  The  1st  and  2nd  Corps, 
assisted  by  the  Cavalry  Division  on  the  right,  the 
3rd  and  5th  Cavalry  Brigades  on  the  left,  drove  the 
enemy  northwards.  Thirteen  guns,  seven  machine 
guns,  about  2,000  prisoners,  and  quantities  of  trans- 
port fell  into  our  hands.     The  enemy  left  many  dead 
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on  the  field.    On  this  day  the  French  6th  and  6th 
Armies  had  little  opposition. 

As  the  Ist  and  2nd  German  Armies  were  now  in 
full  retreat,  this  evening  marks  the  end  of  the  battle 
which  practically  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  instant ;  and  it  is  at  this  point  in  the  operations 
that  I  am  concluding  the  present  despatch. 

Although  I  deeply  regret  to  have  had  to  report 
heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  throughout 
these  operations,  I  do  not  think  they  have  been 
excessive  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  great 
fight,  the  outlines  of  which  I  have  only  been  able 
very  briefly  to  describe,  and  the  demoralisation  and 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  which  are  known  to  have 
been  caused  to  the  enemy  by  the  vigour  and  severity 
of  the  pursuit. 

In  concluding  this  despatch  I  must  caU  your 
Lordship's  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  from 
Sunday,  August  23rd,  up  to  the  present  date 
(September  17th),  from  Mons  back  almost  to  the 
Seine,  and  from  the  Seine  to  the  Aisne,  the  Army 
under  my  command  has  been  ceaselessly  engaged 
without  one  single  day's  halt  or  rest  of  any  kind. 

Since  the  date  to  which  in  this  despatch  I  have 
limited  my  report  of  the  operations,  a  great  battle 
on  the  Aisne  has  been  proceeding.  A  full  report 
of  this  battle  will  be  made  in  an  early  further 
despatch. 

It  will,  however,  be  of  interest  to  say  here  that, 
in  spite  of  a  very  determined  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  who  is  holding  in  strength  and  great 
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tenacity  a  position  peculiarly  favourable  to  defence, 
the  battle  which  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th  instant  has,  so  far,  forced  the  enemy  back 
from  his  first  position,  secured  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  inflicted  great  loss  upon  him,  including  the 
capture  of  over  2,000  prisoners  and  several  guns. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)    J.  D.  P.  FRENCH,  Field-Marshal, 
Commanding-in-Chief, 
The  British  Forces  in  the  Field. 


II 

8th  October,  1914. 
My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  operations  in 
which  the  British  Forces  in  France  have  been 
engaged  since  the  evening  of  the  10th  September. 

From  the  Ourcq  to  the  Aisne 

1.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  11th  the  further 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  commenced  ;  and  the 
three  Corps  crossed  the  Ourcq  practically  unopposed, 
the  Cavalry  reaching  the  line  of  the  Aisne  River  ; 
the  3rd  and  5th  Brigades  south  of  Soissons,  the  1st, 
2nd  and  4th  on  the  high  ground  at  Couvrelles  and 
Cerseuil. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  from  the  opposition 
encountered  by  the  6th  French  Army  to  the  west  of 
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Soissons,  by  the  3rd  Corps  Houth-catit  of  that  place, 
by  the  2nd  Corps  south  of  Missy  and  VaiJy,  and 
certain  indications  all  along  the  line,  I  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  enemy  had,  for  the  moment  at  any 
rate,  arrested  his  retreat  and  was  preparing  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Aisne  with  some  vigour. 

South  of  Soissons  the  Germans  were  holding 
Mont  de  Paris  against  the  attack  of  the  right  of  the 
French  6th  Army  when  the  3rd  Corps  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buzancy,  south-east  of  that  place. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Artillery  of  the  3rd  Corps 
the  French  drove  them  back  across  the  river  at 
Soissons,  where  they  destroyed  the  bridges. 

The  heavy  artillery  fire  which  was  visible  for 
several  miles  in  a  westerly  'hection  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aisne  showed  that  th.  6th  French  Army  was 
meeting  with  strong  opposition  all  along  the  line. 

On  this  day  the  Cavalry  under  General  Allenby 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Braine  and  did  good 
work  in  clearing  the  town  and  the  high  ground 
beyond  it  of  strong  hostile  detachments.  The 
Queen's  Bays  are  particularly  mentioned  by  the 
General  as  having  assisted  greatly  in  the  success  of 
this  operation.  They  were  well  supported  by  the 
3rd  Division,  which  on  this  night  bivouacked  at 
Brenelle,  south  of  the  river. 

The  5th  Division  approached  Missy,  but  were 
unable  to  make  headway. 

The  1st  Army  Corps  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vauxc^r^  without  much  opposition. 

In  this  manner  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  com- 
menced. 
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The  Battle-ground  of  the  Aisne 

2,  The  Aisne  Valley  runs  generally  East  and 
West,  and  consists  of  a  flat-bottomed  depression  of 
width  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles,  down 
which  the  river  follows  a  winding  course  to  the 
West  at  some  points  near  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
valley  and  at  others  near  the  northern.  The  high 
ground  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  river  is 
approximately  400  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  and  is  very  similar  in  character,  as  are  both 
slopes  of  the  valley  itself,  which  are  broken  into 
numerous  rounded  spurs  and  re-entrants.  The  most 
prominent  of  the  former  are  the  Chivre  spur  on  the 
right  bank  and  Sermoise  spur  on  the  left.  Near 
the  latter  place  the  general  plateau  on  the  south  is 
divided  by  a  subsidiary  valley  of  much  the  same 
character,  down  which  the  small  River  Vesle  flows 
to  the  main  stream  near  Sermoise.  The  slopes  of 
the  plateau  overlooking  the  Aisne  on  the  north  and 
south  are  of  varying  steepness,  and  are  covered 
with  numerous  patches  of  wood,  which  also  stretch 
upwards  and  backwards  over  the  edge  on  to  the  top 
of  the  high  ground.  There  are  several  villages  and 
small  towns  dotted  about  in  the  valley  itself  and 
along  its  sides,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  town  of 
Soissons. 

The  Aisne  is  a  sluggish  stream  of  some  170  feet  in 
breadth,  but,  being  16  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  it 
is  unfordable.  Between  Soissons  on  the  west  and 
Villers  on  the  east  (the  part  of  the  river  attacked 
and  secured  by  the  British  Forces)  there  are  eleven 
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road  bridges  across  it.  On  the  north  bank  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  runs  from  Soissons  to  Vailly,  where  it 
crosses  the  river  and  continues  eastwa.  1  along  the 
south  bank.  From  Soissons  to  Sermoise  a  double 
line  of  railway  runs  along  the  south  bank,  turning 
at  the  latter  place  up  the  Vesle  Valley  towards 
Bazoches. 

The  position  held  by  the  enemy  is  a  very  strong 
one,  either  for  a  delaying  action  or  for  a  defensive 
battle.  One  of  its  chief  military  characteristics  is 
that  from  the  high  ground  on  neither  side  can  the 
top  of  the  plateau  on  the  other  side  be  seen  except 
for  small  stretches.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
woods  on  the  edges  of  the  slopes.  Another  impor- 
tant point  is  that  all  the  bridges  are  under  either 
direct  or  high-angle  artillery  fire. 

The  tract  of  country  above  described,  which  lies 
north  of  the  Aisne,  is  well  adapted  to  concealment, 
and  was  so  skilfully  turned  to  account  by  the  enemy 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  judge  the  real  nature 
of  his  opposition  to  our  passage  of  the  river,  or  to 
accurately  gauge  his  strength  ;  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  strong  rearguards  of  at  least 
three  army  corps  were  holding  the  passages  on  the 
early  morning  of  the  13th. 


Passage  of  the  Aisne,  Sept.  13 

3.  On  that  morning  I  ordered  the  British  Forces 
to  advance  and  make  good  the  Aisne. 

The  1st  Corps  and  the  Cavalry  advanced  on  the 
river.    The  Ist  Division  was  directed  on  Chanouille 
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via  the  canal  bridge  at  Bourg,  and  the  2nd  Division 
on  Courtecon  and  Presles  via  Pont-Arcy  and  on  the 
canal  to  the  north  of  Braye  via  Chavonne.  On  the 
right  the  Cavalry  and  Ist  Division  met  with  slight 
opposition,  and  found  a  passage  by  means  of  the 
canal  which  crosses  the  river  by  an  aqueduct.  The 
Division  was  therefore  able  to  press  on,  supported 
by  the  Cavalry  Division  on  its  outer  flank,  driving 
back  the  enemy  in  front  of  it. 

On  the  left  the  leading  troops  of  the  2nd  Division 
reached  the  river  by  9  o'clock.  The  5th  Infantry 
Brigade  were  only  enabled  to  cross,  in  single  file  and 
under  considerable  shell  fire,  by  means  of  the  broken 
girder  of  the  bridge  which  was  not  entirely  sub- 
merged in  the  river.  The  construction  of  a  pontoon 
bridge  was  at  once  undertaken,  and  was  completed 
by  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  extreme  left  the  4th  Guards  Brigade  met 
with  severe  opposition  at  Chavonne,  and  it  was  only 
late  in  the  afternoon  that  it  was  able  to  establish 
a  foothold  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  by 
ferrying  one  battalion  across  in  boats. 

By  nightfall  the  1st  Division  occupied  the  area 
Moulins  Paissy-Geny,  with  posts  in  the  village  of 
Vendresse. 

The  2nd  Division  bivouacked  as  a  whole  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  only  the  5th 
Brigade  on  the  north  bank  to  establish  a  bridge  head. 
The  Second  Corps  found  all  the  bridges  in  front 
of  them  destroyed,  except  that  of  Conde,  which  was 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  remained  so  until 
the  end  of  the  battle. 
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In  the  approach  to  Missy,  where  the  5th  Division 
eventually  crossed,  there  is  some  open  ground  which 
was  swept  by  heavy  fire  from  the  opposite  bank. 
The  13th  Brigade  was,  therefore,  unable  to  advance  ; 
but  the  14th,  which  was  directed  to  the  east  of 
Venizel  at  a  less  exposed  point,  was  rafted  across, 
and  by  night  established  itself  with  its  left  at 
St.  Marguerite.  They  were  followed  by  the  15th 
Brigade  ;  and  later  on  both  the  14th  and  15th 
supported  the  4th  Division  on  their  left  in  repelling 
a  heavy  counter-attack  on  the  Third  Corps. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  Third  Corps 
found  th  enemy  had  established  himself  in  strength 
on  the  Vregny  Plateau.  The  road  bridge  at  Venizel 
was  repaired  during  the  morning,  and  a  recon- 
naissance was  made  with  a  view  to  throwing  a 
pontoon  bridge  at  Soissons. 

The  12th  Infantry  Brigade  crossed  at  Venizel, 
and  was  assembled  at  Bucy  Le  Long  by  1  p.m.,  but 
the  bridge  was  so  far  damaged  that  artillery  could 
only  be  man-handled  across  it.  Meanwhile  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  was  commenced  close  to 
the  road  bridge  at  Venizel. 

At  2  p.m.  the  12th  Infantry  Brigade  attacked  in 
the  direction  of  Chivres  and  Vregny  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  high  ground  east  of  Chivres,  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  further  advance  north- 
wards. This  attack  made  good  progress,  but  at 
5.30  p.m.  the  enemy's  artillery  and  machine-gun 
fire  from  the  direction  of  Vregny  became  so  severe 
that  no  further  advance  could  be  made.  The 
positions  reached  were  held  till  dark. 

A4 
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The  pontoon  bridge  at  Venizel  was  completed  at 
6.30  p.m.,  when  the  10th  Infantry  Brigade  crossed 
the  river  and  moved  to  Bucy  Le  Long. 

The  19th  Infantry  Brigade  moved  to  Billy- sur- 
Aisne,  and  before  dark  all  the  artillery  of  the 
Division  had  crossed  the  river,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Heavy  Battery  and  one  Brigade  of  Field 
Artillery. 

During  the  night  the  positions  gained  by  the 
12th  Infantry  Brigade  to  the  east  of  the  stream 
running  through  Chivres  were  handed  over  to  the 
6th  Division. 

The  section  of  the  Bridging  Train  allotted  to  the 
Third  Corps  began  to  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Soissons  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  an  attempt 
to  throw  a  heavy  pontoon  bridge  at  Soissons  had  to 
be  abandoned,  owing  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
heavy  howitzers. 

In  the  evening  the  enemy  retired  at  all  points 
and  entrenched  himself  on  the  high  ground  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  river  along  which  runs  the 
Chemin-des-Dames.  Detachments  of  Infantry,  how- 
ever, strongly  entrenched  in  commanding  points 
down  slopes  of  the  various  spurs,  were  left  in  front 
of  all  three  corps  with  powerful  artillery  in  support 
of  them. 

During  the  night  of  the  13th  and  on  the  14th  and 
following  days  the  Field  Companies  were  incessantly 
at  work  night  and  day.  Eight  pontoon  bridges  and 
one  foot  bridge  were  thr^^wn  across  the  river  under 
generally  very  heavy  artillery  fire,  which  was  in- 
cessantly kept  up  on  to  most  of  the  crossings  after 
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completion.  Three  of  the  road  bridges,  i.e.  Venizel, 
Missy  and  Vailly,  and  the  railway  bridge  east  of 
Vailly  were  temporarily  repaired  so  as  to  take  foot 
traffic,  and  the  Villers  Bridge  made  fit  to  carry 
weights  up  to  six  tons. 

Prepamtions  were  also  made  for  the  repair  of 
the  Missy,  Vailly  and  Bourg  Bridges  so  as  to  take 
mechanical  transport. 

The  weather  was  very  wet  and  added  to  the 
difficulties  by  cutting  up  the  already  indifferent 
approaches,  entailing  a  large  amount  of  work  to 
repair  and  improve. 

The  operations  of  the  Field  Companies  during 
this  most  trying  time  are  worthy  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Royal  Engineers. 


The  Advance  of  the  First  Corps 
(Sir  Douglas  Haig) 

4.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  it  was  still  im- 
possible to  decide  whether  the  enemy  was  only 
making  a  temporary  halt,  covered  by  rearguards, 
or  whether  he  intended  to  stand  and  defend  the 
position. 

With  a  view  to  clearing  up  the  situation,  I  ordered 
a  general  advance. 

The  action  of  the  First  Corps  on  this  day  under 
the  direction  and  command  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
was  of  so  skilful,  bold  and  decisive  a  character  that 
he  gained  positions  which  alone  have  enabled  me 
to  maintain  my  position  for  more  than  three  weeks 
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of  very  severe  fighting  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river. 

The  Corps  was  directed  to  cross  the  line  Moulins- 
Moussy  by  7  a.m. 

On  the  right  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the 
Ist  Division  directed  the  2nd  Infantry  Brigade 
(which  was  in  billets  and  bivouacked  about  Moulins) 
and  the  25th  Artillery  Brigade  (less  one  battery), 
under  General  Bulfin,  to  move  forward  before  day- 
break, in  order  to  protect  the  advance  of  the  Division 
sent  up  the  valley  to  Vendresse,  An  officers'  patrol 
sent  out  by  this  Brigade  reported  a  considerable 
force  of  the  enemy  near  the  factory  north  of  Troyon, 
and  the  Brigadier  accordingly  directed  two  regiments 
(the  King's  Royal  Rifles  and  the  Royal  Sussex 
Regiment)  to  move  at  3  a.m.  The  Northampton- 
shire Regiment  was  ordered  to  move  at  4  a.m.  to 
occupy  the  spur  east  of  Troyon.  The  remaining 
regiment  of  the  Brigade  (the  Loyal  North  Lancashire 
Regiment)  moved  at  5.30  a.m.  to  the  village  of 
Vendresse.  The  factory  was  found  to  be  held  in 
considerable  strength  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
Brigadier  ordered  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire 
Regiment  to  support  the  King's  Royal  Rifles  and 
the  Sussex  Regiment,  Even  with  this  support  the 
force  was  unable  to  make  headway,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  1st  Brigade  the  Coldstream  Guards 
were  moved  up  to  support  the  right  of  the  leading 
Brigade  (the  2nd),  while  the  remainder  of  the  1st 
Brigade  supported  its  left. 

About  noon  the  situation  was,  roughly,  that  the 
whole  of  these  two  brigades  were  extended  along 
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a  line  running  east  and  west,  north  of  the  line 
Troy  on  and  south  of  the  Chemin-des-Dames.  A 
party  of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment  had 
seized  and  were  holding  the  factory.  The  enemy 
held  a  line  of  entrenchments  north  and  east  of  the 
factory  in  considerable  strength,  and  every  effort  to 
advance  against  this  line  was  driven  back  by  heavy 
shell  and  machine-gun  fire.  The  morning  was  wet 
and  a  heavy  mist  hung  over  the  hills,  so  that  the 
25th  Artillery  Brigade  and  the  Divisional  Artillery 
were  unable  to  render  effective  support  to  the 
a    '/anced  troops  until  about  9  o'clock. 

By  10  o'clock  the  3rd  Infantry  Brigade  had 
reached  a  point  one  mile  south  of  Vendresse,  and 
from  there  it  was  ordered  to  continue  the  line  of 
the  1st  Brigade  and  to  connect  with  and  help  the 
right  of  the  2nd  Division.  A  strong  hostile  column 
was  found  to  be  advancing,  and  by  a  vigorous 
counter-stroke  with  two  of  his  battalions  the 
Brigadier  checked  the  advance  of  this  column  and 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  2nd  Division.  From 
this  period  until  late  in  the  afternoon  the  fighting 
consisted  of  a  series  of  attacks  and  counter-attacks. 
The  counter-strokes  by  the  enemy  were  delivered 
at  first  with  great  vigour,  but  later  on  they  decreased 
in  strength,  and  all  were  driven  off  with  heavy 
loss. 

On  the  left  the  6th  Infantry  Brigade  had  been 
ordered  to  cross  the  river  and  to  pass  through  the 
line  held  during  the  preceding  night  by  the  5th 
Infantry  Brigade  and  occupy  the  Courtecon  Ridge, 
whilst  a  detached  force,  consisting  of  the  4th  Guards 
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Brigade  and  the  36th  Brigade,  Royal  Field  Artillery, 
under  Brigadier-General  Perceval,  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  a  point  east  of  the  village  of  Ostel. 

The  6th  Infantry  Brigade  crossed  the  river  at 
Pont-Arcy,  moved  up  the  valley  towards  Braye, 
and  at  9  a.m.  had  reached  the  line  Tilleul-La 
Buvelle.  On  this  line  they  came  under  heavy 
artillery  and  rifle  fire,  and  were  unable  to  advance 
until  supported  by  the  34th  Brigade,  Royal  Field 
Artillery,  and  the  44th  Howitzer  Brigade  and  the 
Heavy  Artillery. 

The  4th  Guards  Brigade  crossed  the  river  at 
10  a.m.  and  met  with  very  heavy  opposition.  It 
had  to  pass  through  dense  woods  ;  field  artillery 
support  was  difficult  to  obtain  ;  but  one  section  of 
a  field  battery  pushed  up  to  and  within  the  firing 
line.  At  1  p.m.  the  left  of  the  Brigade  was  south 
of  the  Ost  J  Ridge. 

At  this  period  of  the  action  the  enemy  obtained 
a  footing  between  the  First  and  Second  Corps,  and 
threatened  to  cut  the  communications  of  the  latter. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  very  hardly  pressed  and 
had  no  reserve  in  hand.  I  placed  the  Cavalry 
Division  at  his  disposal,  part  of  which  he  skilfully 
used  to  prolong  and  secure  the  left  flank  of  the 
Guards  Brigade.  Some  heavy  fighting  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  the  enemy  being  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss. 

About  4  o'clock  the  weakening  of  the  counter- 
attacks by  the  enemy  and  other  indications  tended 
to  show  that  his  resistance  was  decreasing,  and 
a  general  advance  was  ordered  by  the  Army  Corps 
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Commander.  Although  meeting  with  considerable 
opposition  and  coming  under  very  heavy  artillery 
and  rifle  fire,  the  position  of  the  lorps  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  operations  extended  from  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames  on  the  right,  through  Chivy,  to  Le  Cour  de 
Soupir,  with  the  Ist  Cavalry  Brigade  extending  to 
the  Chavonne-Soissons  road. 

On  the  right  the  corps  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  French  Moroccan  troops  of  the  18th  Corps, 
which  were  entrenched  in  Echelon  to  its  right 
rear.  During  the  night  they  entrenched  this 
position. 

Throughout  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  this  advanced 
and  commanding  position  was  maintained,  and 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  the  Army  Corps 
under  his  command.  Day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  the  enemy's  infantry  has  been  hurled  against 
him  in  violent  counter-attack  which  has  never  on 
any  one  occasion  succeeded,  whilst  the  trenches  all 
over  his  position  have  been  under  continuous  heavy 
artillery  fire. 

The  operations  of  the  First  Corps  on  this  day 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  several  hundred  prisoners, 
some  field  pieces,  and  machine  guns. 

The  casualties  were  very  severe,  one  brigade  alone 
losing  three  of  its  four  Colonels. 

The  3rd  Division  commenced  a  further  advance 
and  had  nearly  reached  the  plateau  of  Aizy  when 
they  were  driven  back  by  a  powerful  counter-attack 
supported  by  heavy  artillery.  The  division,  however, 
fell  back  in  the  best  order,  and  finally  entrenched 
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itself  about  a  mile  north  of  Vailly  Bridge,  effectively 
covering  the  passage. 

The  4th  and  5th  Divisions  were  unable  to  do  more 
than  maintain  their  ground. 


The  German  Heavy  Guns,  8ept.  15 

5.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th,  after  close  examina- 
tion of  the  position,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
enemy  was  making  a  determined  stand  ;  and  this 
view  was  confirmed  by  reports  which  reached  me 
from  the  French  Armies  fighting  on  my  right  and 
left,  which  clearly  showed  that  a  strongly  entrenched 
line  of  defence  was  being  taken  up  from  the  north  of 
Compiegne,  eastward  and  south-eastward,  along  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Aisne  up  to  and  beyond  Reims. 

A  few  days  previously  the  Fortress  of  Maubeuge 
fell,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  siege  artillery 
was  brought  down  from  that  place  to  strengthen 
the  enemy's  position  in  front  of  us. 

During  the  15th  shells  fell  in  our  position  which 
have  been  judged  by  experts  to  be  thrown  by  eight- 
inch  siege  guns  with  a  range  of  10,000  yards. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  battle  our 
troops  have  suffered  very  heavily  from  this  fire, 
although  its  effect  latterly  was  largely  mitigated  by 
more  efficient  and  thorough  entrenching,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  I  impressed  strongly  upon  Army 
Corps  Commanders.  In  order  to  assist  them  in  this 
work  all  villages  within  the  area  of  our  occupation 
were  searched  for  heavy  entrenching  tools,  a  large 
number  of  which  were  collected. 
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In  view  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  ground 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  between  Missy  and 
Soissons,  and  its  extraordinary  adaptability  to  a 
force  on  the  defensive,  the  5th  Division  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain  it".  po>iiiou  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Chivres  Plate  ai,  as  the  enemy  in  posses- 
sion of  the  village  of  Vr»  gr'y  to  the  west  was  able 
to  bring  a  flank  fire  to  bear  upon  it.  The  Division 
had,  therefore,  to  retire  to  a  line  the  left  of  which 
was  at  the  village  of  Marguerite,  and  thence  ran  by 
the  north  edge  of  Missy  back  to  the  river  to  the  east 
of  that  place. 

With  great  skill  and  tenacity  Sir  Charles  Fer- 
gusson  maintained  this  position  throughout  the 
whole  battle,  although  his  trenches  were  necessarily 
on  lower  ground  than  that  occupied  by  the  enemy 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau,  which  was  only 
400  yards  away. 

General  Hamilton  with  the  3rd  Division  vigorously 
attacked  to  the  north,  and  regained  all  the  ground  he 
had  lost  on  the  15th,  which  throughout  the  battle  has 
formed  a  most  powerful  and  effective  bridge  head. 


Attacks  and  Counter- Attacks 
Sept.  16-24 

6.  On  the  16th  the  6th  Division  came  up  into  line. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  direct  the  First  Corps 
to  attack  and  seize  the  enemy's  position  on  the 
Chemin-des-Dames,  supporting  it  with  this  new 
reinforcement.  I  hoped  from  the  position  thus 
gained  to  bring  effective  fire  to  bear  across  the  front 
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of  the  3rd  Division  which,  by  securing  the  p  Vance 
of  the  latter,  would  also  take  the  pressure  off  the 
5th  Division  and  the  Third  Corps. 

But  any  further  advance  of  the  First  Corps  would 
have  dangerously  exposed  my  right  flank.  And, 
further,  I  learned  from  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief  that  he  was  strongly  reinforcing  the  6th  French 
Army  on  my  left,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  up 
the  Allied  left  to  attack  the  enemy's  flank  and  thus 
compel  his  retirement.  I  therefore  sent  the  6th 
Division  to  join  the  Third  Corps  with  orders  to  keep 
it  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  it  might  be 
available  in  general  reserve. 

On  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  the  whole  of  our  line 
was  heavily  bombarded,  and  the  First  Corps  was 
constantly  and  heavily  engaged.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th  the  right  flank  of  the  1st  Division  was 
seriously  threatened.  A  counter-attack  was  made 
by  the  Northamptonshire  Regiment  in  combination 
with  the  Queen's,  and  one  battalion  of  the  Divisional 
Reserve  was  moved  up  in  support.  The  North- 
amptonshire Regiment,  under  cover  of  mist,  crept 
up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  trenches 
and  charged  with  the  bayonet,  driving  them  out  of 
the  trenches  and  up  the  hill.  A  very  strong  force 
of  hostile  infantry  was  then  disclosed  on  the  crest 
line.  This  new  line  was  enfiladed  by  part  of  the 
Queen's  and  the  King's  Royal  Rifles,  which  wheeled 
to  their  left  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  infantry  line, 
and  were  supported  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry  on 
their  outer  flank.  The  enemy's  attack  was  ulti- 
mately driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 
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On  the  18th,  during  the  night,  the  Gloucestershire 
Regiment  advanced  from  their  position  near  Chivy, 
filled  in  the  enemy  s  trenches  and  captured  two 
maxim  guns. 

On  the  extreme  right  the  Queen's  were  heavily 
attacked,  but  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  About  midnight  the  attack  was  renewed  on 
the  First  Division,  supported  by  artillery  fire,  but 
was  again  repulsed. 

Shortly  after  midnight  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
left  of  the  2nd  Division  with  considerable  force, 
which  was  also  thrown  back. 

At  about  1  p.m.  on  the  19th  the  2nd  Division  drove 
back  a  heavy  infantry  attack  strongly  supported  by 
avtillery  fire.  At  dusk  the  attack  was  renewed  and 
again  repulsed. 

On  the  18th  I  discussed  with  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  the  Second  Army  Corps  and  his 
Divisional  Commanders  the  possibility  of  driving 
the  enemy  out  of  Conde,  which  lay  between  his  two 
Divisions,  and  seizing  the  bridge  which  has  remained 
throughout  in  his  possession. 

As,  however,  I  found  that  the  bridge  was  closely 
commanded  from  all  points  on  the  south  side  and 
that  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  to  prevent 
any  issue  from  it  by  the  enemy  by  day  or  night,  I 
decided  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  incur  the  losses 
which  an  attack  would  entail,  as,  in  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Second  and  Third  Corps,  the  enemy  could 
make  no  use  of  Conde,  and  would  be  automatically 
forced  out  of  it  by  any  advance  which  might  become 
possible  for  us. 
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7.  On  this  day  information  reached  me  from 
General  Joffre  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  new  plan,  and  to  attack  and  envelop  the 
German  right  flank. 

It  was  now  evident  to  me  that  the  battle  in  which 
we  had  been  engaged  since  the  12th  instant  must  last 
some  days  longer  until  the  effect  of  this  new  flank 
movement  could  be  felt  and  a  way  opened  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  his  positions. 

It  thus  became  essential  to  establish  some  system 
of  regular  relief  in  the  trenches,  and  I  have  used  tne 
infantry  of  the  6th  Division  for  this  purpose  with 
good  results.  The  relieved  brigades  were  brought 
back  alternately  south  of  the  river,  and,  with  the 
artillery  of  the  6th  Division,  formed  a  general  reserve 
on  which  I  could  rely  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Cavalry  has  rendered  most  efficient  and  ready 
help  in  the  trenches,  and  have  done  all  they  possibly 
could  to  lighten  the  arduous  and  trying  task  which 
has  of  necessity  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Infantry. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  and  throughout  the 
20th  the  enemy  again  commenced  to  show  consider- 
able activity.  On  the  former  night  a  severe  counter- 
attack on  the  3rd  Division  was  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  from  early  on  Sunday  morning 
various  hostile  attempts  were  made  on  the  trenches 
of  the  1st  Division.  During  the  day  the  enemy 
suffered  another  severe  repulse  in  front  of  the  2nd 
Division,  losing  heavily  in  the  attempt.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  the  enemy  made  desperate 
attempts  against  the  trenches  all  along  the  front  of 
the  First  Corps,  but  with  similar  results. 
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After  dark  the  enemy  again  attacked  the  2nd 
Division,  only  to  be  again  driven  back. 

Our  losses  on  these  two  days  were  considerable, 
but  the  numlM»r,  as  obtained,  of  the  enemy's  killed 
and  wounded  vastly  exceeded  them. 

As  the  troi>ps  of  the  First  Army  Corps  were  much 
exhausted  by  this  continual  fighting,  I  reinforced  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  with  a  brigade  from  the  reserve,  and 
called  upon  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  to  assist  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  another  violent  counter- 
attack was  repulsed  by  the  3rd  Division,  the  enemy 
losing  heavily. 

On  the  :J3ni  the  four  six-inch  howitzer  batteries, 
which  I  had  asked  to  be  sent  from  home,  arrived. 
Two  batteries  were  handed  over  to  the  Second  Corps 
and  two  to  the  First  Corps.  They  were  brought 
into  action  on  the  24th  with  very  good  results. 

Our  experiences  in  this  campaign  seem  to  point 
to  the  employment  of  more  heavy  guns  of  a  larger 
calibre  in  great  battles  which  last  for  several  days, 
during  whieh  time  powerful  entrenching  \vork  on 
both  side*  e*n  be  carried  out. 

These  batteries  were  used  with  considerable  effect 
on  the  24th  and  the  following  days. 


CUMAX  OF  German  Counter-Attacks 
Sept.  26-28 

8.  On  the  23rd  the  action  of  General  de  Castelnau's 
Army  on  the  Allied  left  developed  considerably,  and 
apparently  withdrew  considerable  forces  of  the 
enemv  away  from  the  centre  and  east.     I  am  not 
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aware  whether  it  was  due  to  this  cause  or  not,  but 
until  the  26th  it  appeared  as  though  the  enemy's 
opposition  in  our  front  was  weakening.  On  that 
day,  however,  a  very  marked  renewal  of  activity 
commenced.  A  constant  and  vigorous  artillery 
bombardment  was  maintained  all  day,  and  the 
Germans  in  front  of  the  1st  Division  were  observed 
to  be  "  sapping  "  up  to  our  lines  and  trying  to  estab- 
lish new  trenches.  Renewed  counter-attacks  were 
delivered  and  beaten  off  during  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  well-timed  attack  by 
the  Ist  Division  stopped  the  enemy's  entrenching 
work. 

During  the  night  of  27th-28th  the  enemy  again 
laade  the  most  determined  attempts  to  capture  the 
trenches  of  the  Ist  Division,  but  without  the  slightest 
success. 

Similar  attacks  were  reported  during  these  three 
days  all  along  the  line  of  the  Allied  front,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  enemy  then  made  one  last  great 
effort  to  establish  ascendancy.  He  was,  however, 
unsuccessful  everywhere,  and  is  reported  to  have 
suffered  heavy  losses.  The  same  futile  attempts 
were  made  all  along  our  front  up  to  the  evening  of 
the  28th,  when  they  died  away,  and  have  not  since 
been  renewed. 

On  former  occasions  I  have  brought  to  your 
Lordship's  notice  the  valuable  services  performed 
during  this  campaign  by  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Throughout  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  they  have 
displayed  the  same  skill,  endurance  ar  i  tenacity, 
and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  work  they  have  done. 
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Sir  David  Henderson  and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
under  his  command  have  again  proved  their  incal- 
culable value.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
development  of  the  use  of  aircraft  in  the  tactical 
sphere  by  establishing  effective  communication 
between  aircraft  and  units  in  action. 

It  is  difl&cult  to  descrbe  adequately  and  accurately 
the  great  strain  to  which  officers  and  men  were  sub 
jected    almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
throughout  this  battle. 

I  have  described  above  the  severe  character  of  the 
artillery  fire  which  was  directed  from  morning  till 
night,  not  only  upon  the  trenches,  but  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  occupied  by  our  Forces.  It 
was  not  until  a  few  days  before  the  position  was 
evacuated  that  the  heavy  guns  were  removed  and 
the  fire  slackened.  Attack  and  counter-attack  oc- 
curred at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day  throughout 
the  whole  position,  demanding  extreme  vigilance, 
and  permitting  only  a  minimum  of  rest. 

The  fact  that  between  the  12th  September  to  the 
date  of  this  despatch  the  total  numbers  of  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  reached  the  figures  amounting 
to  561  oflacers,  12,980  men,  proves  the  severity  of 
the  struggle. 

The  tax  on  the  endurance  of  the  troops  was  further 
increased  by  the  heavy  rain  and  cold  which  prevailed 
for  some  ten  or  twelve  days  of  this  trying  time. 

The  Battle  of  the  Aisne  has  once  more  demon- 
strated the  splendid  spirit,  gallantry  and  devotion 
which  animates  the  officers  and  men  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces. 
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Officers  Mentioned 

With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  my 
despatch  of  September  7th,  I  append  the  names  of 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  brought 
forward  for  special  mention  by  Army  Corps  comman- 
ders and  heads  of  departments  for  services  rendered 
from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  up  to  the 
present  date. 

I  entirely  agree  with  these  recommendations, 
and  beg  to  submit  them  for  your  Lordship's  con- 
sideration. 

I  further  wish  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  the 
following  officers  who  have  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice : — General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  and  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  (commanding  First 
and  Second  Corps  respectively)  I  have  already  men- 
tioned in  the  present  and  Tormer  despatches  for 
particularly  marked  and  distinguished  service  in 
critical  situations. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  they 
have  carried  out  all  my  orders  and  instructions  with 
the  utmost  ability. 

Lieutenant-General  W.  P.  Pulteney  took  over  the 
command  of  the  Third  Corps  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Throughout 
the  subsequent  operations  he  showed  himself  to  be 
a  most  capable  commander  in  the  field  and  has 
rendered  very  valuable  services. 

Major-General  E.  H.  H.  Allenby  and  Major- 
General  H.  de  la  P.  Gk>ugh  have  proved  themselves  to 
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be  Cavalry  leaders  of  a  high  order,  and  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  them .  The  undoubted  moral  superiority 
which  our  Cavalry  has  obtained  over  that  of  the 
enemy  has  been  due  to  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  turned  to  the  best  account  the  qualities  in- 
herent in  the  splendid  troops  they  command. 

In  my  despatch  of  7th  September  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  Brigadicr-Oeneral  Sir  David  Henderson 
and  his  valuable  v.  ork  in  command  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  ;  and  I  have  once  more  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  help  he  has  since 
rendered  me. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Archibald  Murray  has  con- 
tinued to  render  me  invaluable  help  as  Chief  of  the 
StafE ;  and  in  his  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
he  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Major-General  Henry 
Wilson,  Sub-Chief. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Nevil  Macready  and 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Robertson  have 
continued  to  perform  excellent  service  as  Adjutant- 
General  and  Quartermaster-General  respectively. 

The  Director  of  Army  Signals,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.  S.  Fowler,  has  materially  assisted  the  operations 
by  the  skill  and  energy  which  he  has  displayed  in  the 
working  of  the  important  department  over  which  he 
presides. 

My  Military  Secretary,  Brigadier-General  the 
Hon.  W.  Lambton,  has  performed  his  arduous  and 
difficult  duties  with  much  zeal  and  great  efficiency. 
I  am  anxious  also  to  bring  to  your  Lordship's 
notice  the  following  names  of  officers  of  my  Personal 
Staff,  who  throughout  these  arduous  operations  have 
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shown  untiring  zeal  and  energy  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties : — 

Aides-de-Camp. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stanley  Barry, 
lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Brooke. 
Major  Fitzgerald  Watt. 

Extra  Aide-de-Camp. 
Captain  the  Hon.  F.  E.  Guest. 

Private  Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brindsley  Fitzgerald. 

Major  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught,  K.G.,  joined  my  Staff  as  Aiae-de-Camp 
on  the  14th  September. 

His  Royal  Highness's  intimate  knowledge  of 
languages  enabled  me  to  employ  him  with  great 
advantage  on  confidential  missions  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  his  services  have  proved  of  considerable 
value. 

I  cannot  close  this  despatch  without  informing 
your  Lordship  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
the  Chief  of  the  French  Military  Mission  at  my 
Headquarters,  Colonel  Victor  Huguet,  of  the  French 
Artillery.  He  has  displayed  tact  and  judgment  of 
a  high  order  in  many  difficult  situations,  and  has 
rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the  AUied  cause. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)     J.  D.  P.  FRENCH,  Field-Marshal, 

Commanding-in-Chief, 
The  British  Army  in  the  Field. 
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Account  by  an  Officer  attached  to  Sir  John 
French's  Staff  of  the  British  Operations 
OF  the  10th  to  the  13th  of  September 
inclusive 

Since  Thursday,  September  10,  the  Army  has  made 
steady  progress  in  its  endeavour  to  drive  back  the  enemy 
in  co-operation  with  the  French.  The  country  across  which 
it  has  had  to  force  its  way,  and  will  have  to  continue  to  do 
so,  is  undulating  and  covered  with  patches  of  thick  wood. 
Within  the  area  which  faced  the  British  before  the  advance 
commenced,  right  up  to  Laon,  the  chief  feature  of  tactical 
importance  is  the  fact  that  there  are  six  rivers  running 
right  across  the  direction  of  advance,  at  all  of  which  it  was 
possible  that  the  Germans  might  make  a  resistance. 

These  are,  in  order  from  the  south,  the  Marne,  the  Ourcq, 
the  Vesle,  the  Aisne,  the  Ailette,  and  the  Oise.  The  enemy 
held  the  line  of  the  Marne,  which  was  crossed  by  our  forces 
on  September  9  as  a  purely  rearguard  operation;  our 
passage  of  the  Ourcq,  which  here  runs  almost  due  east  and 
west,  was  not  contested  ;  the  Vesle  was  only  lightly  held ; 
while  the  resistance  along  the  Aisne,  both  against  French 
and  British,  has  been  and  still  is  of  a  determined  character. 
The  course  of  the  operations  during  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
has  been  as  follows  :  On  Friday,  the  11th,  but  little  opposi- 
tion was  met  with  by  us  along  any  part  of  our  front,  and 
the  direction  of  advance  was,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 

with  our  Allies,  turned  slightly  to  the  north-east.    The  day 

was  spent  in  pushing  forward  and  in  gathering  in  various 
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hostile  detachments,  and  by  nightfall  our  force*  had  reached 
a  line  to  the  north  of  the  Ourcq  extending  from  Oulchy-le- 
Chateau  to  Long  Pont.  On  this  day  there  was  also  a  general 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  French  along  their  whole  line, 
which  ended  in  substantial  success,  in  one  portion  of  the 
field,  Duke  Albrecht  of  Wiirtemburg's  Fourth  Army  being 
driven  back  across  the  Saulx,  and  elsewhere  the  whole  of 
the  corps  artillery  of  a  German  corps  being  captured. 
Several  German  colours  also  were  taken. 

It  was  only  on  this  day  that  the  full  extent  oi  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Allies  on  the  8th  was  appreciated  by  them, 
and  the  moral  effect  of  this  success  has  been  enormous. 
An  order  dated  the  6th  or  7th  September,  by  the  Commander 
of  the  German  Vllth  Corps,  was  picked  up,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  great  object  of  the  war  was  about  to  be 
attained,  since  the  French  were  going  to  accept  battle,  and 
that  upon  the  result  of  this  battle  would  depend  the  issue 
of  the  war  and  the  honour  of  the  German  armies. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Germans  not  only  expected  to 
find  that  the  British  Army  was  beyond  the  power  of  assum- 
ing the  offensive  for  some  time,  but  counted  on  the  French 
having  been  driven  back  on  to  the  line  of  the  Seine  ;  and 
that,  though  surprised  to  find  the  latter  moving  forward 
against  them  after  they  had  crossed  the  Marne,  they  were 
in  no  wise  deterred  from  making  a  great  effort. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th,  the  enemy  were  found  to  be 
occupying  a  very  formidable  position  opposite  to  us  on  the 
north  of  the  A^^ne.  At  Soissons  they  held  both  sides  of  the 
river  and  an  entrenched  line  on  the  hills  to  the  north.  Of 
eight  road  bridges  and  two  railway  bridges  crossing  the 
Aisne  within  our  section  of  front,  seven  of  the  former  and 
both  of  the  latter  had  been  demolished.  Working  from 
west  to  east  our  Third  Army  Corps  gained  some  high 
ground  south  of  the  Aisne  overlooking  the  Aisne  valley  east 
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of  SoisMonB.     Horp  a  long-rangp  artillery  duel  between  our 
guns  and  those  of  the  French  on  our  left  and  the  enemy's 
artillery  on  the  hilh  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  aiid  did  not  cease  until  nearly  midnight.     The  enemy 
had  a  very  large  number  of  heavy  howitzers  in  well-con- 
cealed positions.     The  movement  of  this  army  corps  was 
effected  in  co-oi^ration  with  that  of  the  French  Cth  Army  on 
our  left,  which  gained  the  southern  half  of  the  town  during 
t he  night.    The  Second  Army  Corps  did  not  cr«»sH  the  Aisne. 
The  First  Army  Corps  got  over  the  Kiver  Vesle  to  the 
south  of  the  Aisne  after  the  crossing  had  been  secured  by 
the  First  Cavalry  Division.     It  then  reached  a  line  south  of 
the  Aisne  practically  without  fighting.     At  Kraine  the  First 
Cavalry  Division  met  with  considerable  opptvsition  from 
infantry  and  machine  guns  holding  the  town  and  guarding 
the  bridge.     With  the  aid  of  some  of  our  infantry  it  gained 
possession  of  the  town  about  midday,  driving  the  enemy  to 
the  north.     Some  hundred  prisoners  were  captured  round 
Braine,  where  the  Germans  had  thrown  a  large  amount  of 
Held-gun  ammunition  into  the  river,  where  it  was  visible 
under  2  ft.  of  water.    On  the  right  the  French  reached  the 
line  of  the  river  Vesle. 

On  this  day  began  the  action  along  the  Aisne  which  is  nt)t 
yet  finished,  and  which  may  be  merely  of  a  rear-guard  nature 
on  a  large  scale,  or  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  battle 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  It  rained  heavily  on  Satuniay 
afternoon  and  all  through  the  night,  which  severely  handi- 
capped the  transport. 

On  Sunday,  the  13th,  an  extremely  strong  resistance  was 
encountered  along  the  whole  of  our  front,  which  was  some 
15  miles  in  length.  The  action  still  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  long-range  gun  fire,  that  of  the  Germans  being  to 
a  great  extent  from  their  heavy  howitzers,  which  were  tiring 
from  cleverly   concealed   positions.     Some   of   the   actual 
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crossings  of  the  Aisne  were  guarded  by  strong  detachments 
of  infantry  with  machine  guns.    By  nightfall  portions  of  all 
three  corps  were  across  the  river,  the  cavalry  returning  to 
the  south  side.    By  this  night  or  early  next  morning  three 
pontoon  bridges  had  been  built,  and  our  troops  also  managed 
uo  get  across  the  river  by  means  of  a  bridge  carrying  the 
canal  over  the  river,  which  had  not  been  destroyed.    On  our 
left  the  French  pressed  on,  but  were  prevented  by  artillery 
fire  from  building  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Soissons.    A  large 
number  of  infantry,  however,  crossed  in  single  file  on  the  top 
of  one  girder  of  the  railway  bridge  which  was  left  standing. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  days  many  isolated  parties 
of  Germans  have  been  discovered  hiding  in  the  numerous 
woods  a  long  way  behind  our  line.    As  a  rule  they  seem 
glad  to  surrender,  and  the  condition  of  some  of  them  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  incident.    An  officer,  who 
was  proceeding  along  the  road  in  charge  of  a  number  of  led 
horses,  received  information  that  there  were  some  of  the 
enemy  in  the  neighbourhood.     Upon  seeing  them  he  gave 
the  order  to  charge,  whereupon  three  German  officers  and 
106  men  surrendered. 
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General  Headquarters, 

18th  September,  1914. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  narrative— on  the  14th  September 
—the  Germans  were  making  a  determined  resistance  along 
the  River  Aisne.  The  opposition,  which  it  was  at  first 
thought  might  possibly  be  of  a  rearguard  nature  not  entail- 
ing material  delay  to  our  progress,  has  developed,  and  has 
proved  to  be  more  serious  than  was  anticipated.  The 
action  now  being  fought  by  the  Germans  along  theiv  line 
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may,  it  is  true,  have  been  undertaken  in  order  to  gain  time 
for  some  strategic  operation  or  move,  and  may  not  be  their 
main  stand. 

But  if  this  be  so,  the  fighting  is  naturally  on  a  scale  which, 
as  to  extent  of  ground  covered  and  duration  of  resistance, 
makes  it  indistinguishable  in  its  progress  from  what  is 
known  as  a  "  pitched  battle,"  though  the  enemy  certainly 
showed  signs  of  considerable  disorganization  during  the 
earlier  days  of  their  retirement.  Whether  it  was  originally 
intended  by  them  to  defend  the  position  they  took  up  as 
strenuously  as  they  have  done,  or  whether  the  delay  gained 
for  them  during  the  12th  and  13th  by  their  artillery  has 
enabled  them  to  develop  their  resistance  and  to  reinforce 
their  line  to  an  extent  not  originally  contemplated,  cannot 
yet  be  said. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  action  still  being  contested 
is  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  for  we  are  fighting  just  across  that 
river  along  the  whole  of  our  front.  To  the  east  and  west 
the  struggle  is  not  confined  to  the  valley  of  that  river, 
though  it  will  probably  bear  its  name.  The  progress  of  our 
operations  and  of  those  French  Armies  nearest  to  us  for  the 
14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th  will  now  be  described. 

On  Monday,  the  14th,  those  of  our  troops  which  had  on 
the  previous  day  crossed  the  Aisne  after  driving  in  the 
German  rearguard  on  that  evening  found  portions  of  the 
enemy's  forces  in  prepared  defensive  positions  on  the  plateau 
on  the  right  bank,  and  could  do  little  more  than  secure 
a  footing  north  of  the  river.  This,  however,  they  main- 
tained in  spite  of  two  counter-attacks,  delivered  at  dusk 
and  at  10  p.m.,  in  which  the  fighting  was  severe. 

During  the  14th  strt;ng  reinforcements  of  our  troops  were 
passed  to  the  north  bank,  the  troops  crossing  by  ferry,  by 
pontoon  bridges,  and  by  the  remains  of  the  permanent 
bridges.    Close  co-operation  with  the  French  forces  was 
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maintained,  and  the  general  progress  made  was  good. 
Although  the  opposition  was  vigorous  and  the  state  of  the 
roads  after  the  heavy  rain  made  movements  slow,  one 
division  alone  failed  to  secure  the  ground  it  expected  to. 
The  1st  Army  Corps,  after  repulsing  repeated  attacks, 
captured  600  prisoners  and  12  guns  ;  the  cavalry  also  took 
a  number  of  prisoners.  Many  of  the  Germans  taken  belong 
to  Reserve  and  Landwehr  formations,  which  fact  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  enemy  is  compelled  to  draw  on  the  older 
classes  of  soldiers  to  fill  the  gaps  in  his  ranks. 

There  was  heavy  rain  throughout  the  night  of  the  14th- 
15th,  and  during  the  15th  September  the  situation  of  the 
British  forces  underwent  no  essential  change,  but  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  defensive  preparations 
made  by  the  enemy  were  more  extensive  than  was  at  fii-st 
apparent.  In  order  to  counterbalance  these,  measures  were 
taken  by  us  to  economize  troops  and  to  secure  protection 
from  the  hostile  artillery  fire,  which  was  very  tierce,  and  our 
men  continued  to  improve  their  own  entrenchments. 

The  Germans  bombarded  our  lines  nearly  all  day,  using 
heavy  guns,  brought  no  doubt  from  before  Maubeuge,  as 
well  as  those  with  the  corps.  All  their  counter-attacks, 
however,  failed,  although  in  some  places  they  were  repeated 
six  times  ;  one  made  on  the  4th  Guards  Brigade  was  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  slaughter.  An  attempt  to  advance 
slightly  made  by  part  of  our  line  was  unsuccessful  as  regards 
gain  in  ground,  but  led  to  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  and  artillery.  Further  counter-attacks  made 
during  the  night  were  beaten  off.  Rain  came  on  towards 
evening  and  continued  intermittently  until  9  a.m.  on  the 
16th.  Besides  adding  to  the  discomfort  of  the  soldiers 
holding  open  trenches  in  the  tiring  line,  the  wet  weather  to 
some  extent  hampered  the  motor  transport  service,  which 
was  also  hindered  by  the  broken  bridges. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  there  was  little  change  in  the 
situation  opposite  the  British.  The  efforts  made  by  the 
enemy  were  less  active  than  on  the  previous  day,  though 
their  bombardment  continued  throughout  the  morning  and 
evening.  Our  artillery  fire  drove  the  defenders  off  one  of 
the  salients  of  their  position,  but  they  returned  in  the 
evening.    Forty  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  3rd  Division. 

On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  situation  still  remained  un- 
changed in  its  essentials.  The  German  heavy  artillery  fire 
was  more  active  than  on  the  previous  day.  The  only 
infantry  attacks  made  by  the  enemy  were  on  the  extreme 
right  of  our  position  and,  as  had  happened  before,  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  chiefly  on  this  occasion  by  our 

field  artillery. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ^ghtmg 
it  may  be  said  that  along  the  greater  part  of  our  front  the 
Germans  have  been  driven  back  from  the  forward  slopes 
on  the  north  of  the  river.     Their  infantry  are  holding  strong 
lines  of  trenches   amcngst   and  along  the  edges  of  the 
numerous  woods  which  crown  these  slopes.    These  trenches 
are  elaborately  constructed  and  cleverly  concealed.    In 
many  places  there  are  wire  entanglements  and  lengths  of 
rabbit  fencing  both  in  the  woods  and  in  the  open,  carefully 
alined  so  that  they  can  be  swept  by  rifle  fire  and  machine 
guns,  which  are  invisible  from  our  side  of  the  valley.    The 
ground  in  front  of  the  infantry  trenches  is  also  as  a  rule 
under  cross  fire  from  field  artillery  placed  on  neighbouring 
features  and  under  high-angle  fire  from  pieces  placed  well 
back  behind  woods  on  top  of  the  plateau. 

A  feature  of  this  action,  as  of  the  previous  fights,  is  the 
use  made  by  the  enemy  of  their  numerous  heavy  howitzers, 
with  which  they  are  able  to  direct  a  long-range  fire  all  over 
the  valley  and  right  across  it.  Upon  these  they  evidently 
place  great  reliance.     Where   our   men  are   holding  the 
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forward  edges  of  the  high  ground  on  the  north  side  they  are 
now  strongly  entrenched.  They  are  well  fed,  and  in  spite 
of  the  wet  weather  of  the  past  week  are  cheerful  and  con- 
fident. The  bombardment  by  both  sides  has  been  very 
heavy,  and  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  was  practi- 
cally continuous. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  general  din  caused  by  the 
reports  of  the  immense  number  of  heavy  guns  in  action  along 
our  front  on  Wednesday,  the  arrival  of  a  French  force  acting 
against  the  German  right  flank  was  at  once  announced  on 
the  east  of  our  front  some  miles  away  by  the  continuous 
roar  of  their  quick-firing  artillery  with  which  their  attack 
was  opened.  So  far  as  the  British  are  concerned  the  greater 
part  of  this  week  has  been  passed  in  bombardment,  in  gain- 
ing ground  by  degrees,  and  in  beating  back  severe  counter- 
attacks with  heavy  slaughter.  Our  casualties  have  been 
severe,  but  it  is  probable  that  those  of  the  enemy  are  heavier. 
The  rain  has  caused  a  great  drop  in  temperature  and  there 
is  more  than  a  distinct  feeling  of  autumn  in  the  air,  especially 
in  the  early  mornings. 

On  our  right  and  left  the  French  have  been  fighting 
fiercely  and  have  also  been  gradually  gaining  ground.  One 
village  has  already  during  this  battle  been  captured  and 
recaptured  twice  by  each  side,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  fighting  has 
been  at  close  quarters  and  of  the  most  desperate  nature, 
and  the  streets  of  the  village  are  filled  with  the  dead  of  both 
sides.  As  an  example  of  the  spirit  which  is  inspiring  our 
Allies  the  following  translation  of  the  Ordre  du  Jour  pub- 
lished on  September  9  after  the  battle  of  Montmirail  by  the 
Commander  of  the  French  5th  Army  is  given  : 

Soldiers !  .    .,     ,  ,r      , 

Upon  the  memorable  fields  of  Montmirail,  of  Vauchamps, 
or  Champaubert,  which  a  century  ago  witnessed  the  victories 
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of  our  uicestora  over  Bliicher's  PrussiaM,  your  vigorous 
offensivv  bus  triumphed  over  the  resistance  of  the  Germans. 
Held  on  his  flanks,  his  centre  broken,  the  enemy  is  now 
letivating  towards  East  and  North  by  forced  marches. 
The  most  renowned  army  corps  of  Old  Prussia,  the  con- 
tingents of  Westphalia,  of  Hanover,  or  Brandenburg,  have 
retired  in  haste  before  you. 

This  liist  success  is  no  more  than  a  prelude.  Ihe  enemy 
is  shaken,  but  not  yet  decisively  beaten. 

You  have  still  to  undergo  severe  hardships,  to  make  long 
marches,  to  fight  hard  battles.  ,     ,     • 

Mav  the  image  of  our  country,  soiled  by  barbarians, 
always  wniain  before  your  eyes.  Never  was  it  more 
necessary  to  sacrifice  all  for  her.  ,     ^  ,  ^.        <  ^u 

Saltttins  t»»€  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the  fighting  ot  the 
last  few  iUx.s  my  thoughts  turn  towards  you— the  victors 
in  the  next  battle. 

Forw^ud,  soldiers,  for  France  1 

Montmirail,  9th  September,  1914. 
General  Commanding  the  5th  Army, 
Feanchet  d'Espeeey. 

The  litTiuans  are  a  formidable  enemy.     Well  trained, 
long  pwpar^Hl.  and  brave,  their  soldiers  are  carrying  on  the 
con^et$t  with  skill  and  valour.    Nevertheless  they  are  fight- 
ing to  win  anyhow,  regardless  of  all  the  rules  of  fair  play, 
ai^  then?  is  evidence  that  they  do  not  hesitate  at      vthing 
in  ortter  to  gain  victory.    A  large  number  of  the  .^les  of 
their  misbehaviour  are  exaggerations,  and  some  of  the 
stringent  pwcautions  they  have  taken  to  guard  themselves 
agaiik*t  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  traversed  are  possibly 
justifiable  measures  of  war.    But  at  the  same  time  it  has 
been   definitely   established    that    they    have   committed 
atrocities  on  many  occasions  and  they  have  been  guilty  of 
brutal  iMittduct. 

So  many  letters  and  statements  of  our  own  wounded 
si^dieis  have  been  published  in  our  newspapers  that  the 
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following  epistle  from  a  German  soldier  of  the  74th  Infantry 
Regiment  (Xth  Corps)  to  his  wife  may  also  be  of  interest : 

My  dear  Wife,  ,         ,       ^  .    . 

I  have  just  been  living  through  days  that  defy  imagina- 
tion I  should  never  have  thought  that  men  could  stand  it. 
Not  a  second  has  passed  but  my  life  has  been  m  danger, 
and  yet  not  a  hair  of  my  head  has  been  hurt.  It  was 
horrible,  it  was  ghastly.  But  I  have  been  saved  for  you 
and  for  our  happiness  and  I  take  heart  again,  although  1  am 
atill  terribly  unnerved.  God  grant  that  I  may  see  you  again 
soon  and  that  this  horror  may  soon  be  over.  None  of  us  can 
do  any  more,  human  strength  is  at  an  end. 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  about  it :  j        l 

On  the  5th  September  the  enemy  were  reported  to  be 
taking  up  a  position  near  St.  Prix  (N.E.  of  Pans).  The 
Xth  Corps,  which  had  made  an  astonishingly  rapid  advance, 
of  course  attacked  on  the  Sunday.  ,   ,,  • 

Steep  slopes  led  up  to  heights  which  were  held  in  con- 
siderable force.  With  our  weak  detachments  of  the  74th 
and  91st  Regiments  we  reached  the  crest  and  came  under 
a  terrible  artillery  fire  that  mowed  us  down.  However,  we 
entered  St.  Prix.  Hardly  had  we  done  so  than  we  were  met 
with  shell  fire  and  a  violent  fusillade  from  the  enemy  s 
infantry.  Our  Colonel  was  badly  wounded— he  is  the  third 
we  have  had.  Fourteen  men  were  killed  round  me.  .  .  . 
We  got  away  in  a  lull  without  being  hit. 

The  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  September  we  were  constantly 
under  shell  and  shrapnel  fire  and  suffered  terrible  losses. 
I  was  in  a  house  which  was  hit  several  times.  The  fear  of 
a  death  of  agony  which  is  in  every  man's  heart,  and  naturally 
so,  is  a  terrible  feeling.  i    ^  t 

How  often  I  thought  of  you,  my  darling,  and  what  i 
suffered  in  that  terrifying  battle  which  extended  along 
a  front  of  many  miles  near  Montmirail,  you  cannot  possibly 
imagine.  Our  heavy  artillery  was  being  used  for  the  siege 
of  Maubeuge  ;  we  wanted  it  badly,  as  the  enemy  had  theirs 
in  force  and  kept  up  a  furious  bombardment.  For  four 
days  I  was  under  artillery  fire.  It  is  like  Hell,  but  a  thousand 
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times  worse.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  the  order  was  given 
to  retreat,  as  it  would  have  been  madness  to  at.empt  to 
hold  our  position  with  our  few  men,  and  we  should  have 
risked  a  terrible  defeat  the  next  day.  The  First  and  Third 
Armies  had  not  been  able  to  attack  with  us,  as  we  had 
advanced  too  rapidly. 

Our  moral  was  absolutely  broken. 

In  spite  of  unheard-of  sacrifices  we  had  achieved  nothing. 
I  cannot  understand  how  our  Army,  after  fighting  thiee 
great  battles  and  being  terribly  weakened,  was  sent  against 
a  position  which  the  enemy  had  prepared  for  three  weeks  ; 
but  naturally  I  know  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  our  Chiefs. 
.  .  .  They  say  nothing  has  been  lost.  In  a  word,  we  retired 
towards  Cormontreuil  and  Reims  by  forced  marches  by  day 
and  night.  We  hear  that  three  armies  are  going  to  get  into 
line,  entrench,  rest,  and  then  start  afresh  our  victorious 
march  on  Paris.  It  was  not  a  defeat,  but  only  a  strategic 
retreat.  I  have  confidence  in  our  Chiefs  that  everything 
will  be  successful.  Our  first  battalion,  which  has  fought 
with  unparalleled  bravery,  is  reduced  from  1,200  to  194  men. 
These  numbers  speak  for  themselves.  .  .  . 

Amongst  minor  happenings  of  interest  is  the  following  : 
During  a  counter-attack  by  the  German  53rd  Regiment 
on  portions  of  the  Northampton  and  Queen's  Regiments 
on  Thursday,  the  17th,  a  force  of  some  400  of  the  enemy  were 
allowed  to  approach  right  up  to  the  trench,  occupied  by 
a  platoon  of  the  former  regiment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  held  up  their  hands  and  made  gestures  that  were  inter- 
preted as  signs  that  they  wished  to  surrender.  When  they 
were  actually  on  the  parapet  of  the  trench  held  by  the 
Northamptons  they  opened  fire  on  our  men  at  point-blank 
range. 

Unluckily  for  the  enemy,  however,  flanking  them  and 
only  some  400  yards  away  there  happened  to  be  a  machine- 
gun  manned  by  a  detachment  of  the  "  Queen's."  This 
at  once  opened  fire,  cutting  a  lane  through  their  mass,  and 
they  fell  back  to  their  own  trench  with  great  loss.     Shortly 
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afterwards  they  were  driven  further  back  with  additional 
loss  by  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  which  came  up  in 

support.  . 

An  incident  which  occurred  some  little  time  ago  during 
our  retirement  is  also  worthy  of  record.    On  August  28, 
during  the  battle  fought  by  the  French  along  the  Oise, 
between  La  F6re  and  Guise,  one  of  the  French  Commanders 
desired  to  make  an  air  reconnaissance.    It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  no  observer-  were  available.    Wishing  to  help 
our  AUies  as  much  as  possible,  the  British  officer  attached 
to  this  particular  French  Army  volunteered  to  go  up  with 
a  pilot  to  observe.    He  had  never  been  in  an  aeroplane, 
but  he  made  the  ascent  and  produced  a  valuable  recon- 
naissance report.    Incidentally  he  had  a  duel  in  the  air  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000ft.  with  the  observer  of  a  German  Taube 
monoplane  which  approached.    He  fired  several  shots  and 
drove  off  the  hostile  aeroplane.    His  action  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  French. 

In  view  of  the  many  statements  being  made  in  the  Press 
as  to  the  us^  A  Zeppelins  against  us,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  who  have  been  out  on  recon- 
naissances on  every  day  since  their  arrival  in  France,  have 
never  seen  a  Zeppelin,  though  airships  of  a  non-rigid  type 
have  been  seen  on  two  occasions.    Near  the  Marne,  late  one 
evening,  two  such  were  observed  over  the  German  forces. 
Aeroplanes  were  dispatched  against  them,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness our  pilots  were  uncertain  of  the  airships'  nationality 
and  did  not  attack.    It  was  afterwards  made  clear  that  they 
could  not  have  been  French.    A  week  later,  an  officer  re- 
connoitring to  the  flank  saw  an  airship  over  the  German 
forces  and  opposite  the  French.    It  had  no  distinguishing 
mark  and  was  assumed  to  belong  to  the  latter,  though  it  is 
now  known  that  it  also  must  have  been  a  German  craft.    The 
orders  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  are  to  attack  Zeppelins 
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at  once,  and  there  is  Bome  disappointment  at  the  absence  of 
those  targets. 
The  following  special  order  has  been  issued  to-day  to  the 

troops : — 


SPECIAL  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

By  Field-Marshal    Sir    John    French,    G.C.B.,   G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G.,    Commander-in-Chief,    British    Army    in 

the  Field. 

September  17,     914. 

Once  more  I  have  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  behaviour  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  of  the  Army  under  my  command  throughout  the 
great  Battle  of  the  Aisne,  which  has  been  in  progress  since 
the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.  The  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
which  lasted  from  the  morning  of  the  6th  to  the  evening  of 
the  10th,  had  hardly  ended  in  the  precipitate  flight  of  the 
enemy  when  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  a  position  of 
extraordinary  strength,  carefully  entrenched  and  prepared 
for  defence  by  an  Army  and  a  Staff  which  are  thorough 
adepts  in  such  work. 

Throughout  the  13th  and  14th  that  position  was  most 
gallantly  attacked  by  the  British  Forces,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Aisne  effected.  This  is  the  third  day  the  troops  have 
been  gallantly  holding  the  position  they  have  gained  against 
the  most  desperate  counter-attacks  and  a  hail  of  heavy 
artillery. 

I  am  unable  to  find  adequate  words  in  which  to  express 
the  admiration  I  feel  for  their  magnificent  conduct. 

The  French  Armies  on  our  right  and  left  are  making  good 
progress,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  have  only  to  hold  on  with 
tenacity  to  the  ground  we  have  won  for  a  very  short  time 
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longer,  when  the  Allies  will  be  again  in  full  pursuit  of  a  beaten 
enemy. 

The  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  splendid  spirit  of  the 
British  Army  in  France  will  carry  all  before  it. 

(Signed)    J.  D.  P.  FRENCH,  Field-Marshal, 
Commanding-in-Chief,  the  British  Army  in  the  Field. 
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By  A.  D.  LiNMAV.     «d.  net.     Third  Impreuim. 
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By  Sir  William  Osler.     id.  net.     FouHh  Impression. 
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By  J.  R.  Thursfield.    Sd.  net.     Second  Impression. 
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